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There is no for- 
mality in dealing 


with this Bank 


American‘ jrust 
50 State Street (Comp any City Square 


Boston Charlestown 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 50 State St. 
“The Small Account Today Makes the Large Account Tomorrow” 


LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 
Commonwealth Ave. 


564 1 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


09 Concord Street 


Cuticura Stops 
Itching and 
Saves the Hair 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 se. Talcum B. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 
Exceptional 
Value Ig 


S. S. PIERCE C0. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Where Is My Dog? * > IMMORTAL? 


By the Rev. Charies Josiah Adams 


D. The Bureau 
of Biophilism. Westerleigh, Staten ‘Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


AW YER’ 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


There is nothing just as 
good as the 


Old Grist Mill 
Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gnodertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 
Chapels 


Carriage and Motor Service 


Telephone your dealer for 
a package today 


Send for Savings Bank Free 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW HUMANE FILM 


ILLUSTRATING LONGFELLOW’S BEAUTIFUL POEM 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the 


Bell of Justice and so summons the populace to right his wrongs? 


Ideal for Humane Entertain- 


ments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 
Should Be Shown in Every Motion Picture Theater in the Country 
Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 


Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. 


Write for Terms 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue 


Boston 17, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Socivty, and 
the Massachusetts S. -, at 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Titles jg 
bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 53, June, 1920-May, 1921, $1.25 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ... paper, 20 cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H.Rowley 2y $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or $5.00 “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. .60 “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ 
* 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 
1.00 

Advice on Stable Management, ee =“ © 
The Checkrein, 4 pages 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) . 
A Plea for the Horse, gummed 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50, cloth, $1.00... . small, 50 ets. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... i per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease . ’ Woo 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .50 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. = 


About the Bird 
The ainde of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts... .. paper, 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. ee per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 50 “ 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... a. 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . $0. - per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ 


= “ 


Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 30 a 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c perdoz. ..  .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 


Prince apap Quest, Ida Kenniston, 


For Pity? s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c., paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, $1.00 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over ... each, 10 cts. 
The Minor Minor $3. per 100 
The Horrors of Trapping ..............-.. 2. 
Omaha = of Slaughter, 

Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . 1.00 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 8 pp. ..... 250 “> 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ... 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, = pp., 10 cts. 


Humane Stamps, in colors ................ 25 pe r 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ........... each, 5 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 


Humane Education, Reynolds .......... cloth, 50 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 

Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr.Angell, $2. 00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 2.00 
Humane Day Exercises for 1921 ........... 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Festiv: al of Tender Morcies. 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley......... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 
A Talk with the 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... .30 “  “ 
The Coming Education .................. 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each..... ...- 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, eS en small, 5 cts. 


“Band of Mercy” pennant ............... 35 cts. 
Band of Mercy Register ................- 15 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . 9 a per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership card ......... 50 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ..........-. ia 

Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy ....... 2°00 = 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue 


Boston 17, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility , the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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\ Every Livina 
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IF societies are needed to protect children 
from the cruelty of their own parents, how 
much more must societies be needed to pro- 
tect animals from man’s inhumanity? 


GOOD news comes from England that a bill 
has passed the two Houses of Parliament 
prohibiting both the shooting of live pigeons 
as targets and rabbit coursing. : 


THE Next War,” by Will Irwin—have 
you read it? If enough people read it, there 
will be no “Next War.” If there is a “Next 
War.” there will be little left after it but the 
wreckage of modern civilization. 


THE Royal S. P. C. A. of England has ob- 
tained a conviction against a dealer for keep- 
ing wild birds in what is known as the stand- 
ard wooden cage. This is the little coop 
6x 4x8 in which our canary songsters gen- 
erally are shipped. One of the magistrates 
at the trial pronounced this imprisonment of 
the birds in such cages “‘a monstrous cruelty.” 


BISMARCK said, after the Franco-Prussian 
War, when France was working night and day 
to pay her heavy indemnity, ‘France is 
prospering and Germany is slipping back 
commercially.” Shall Germany, bending 
every energy to pay her debts, forge ahead 
while the Allies slip back? Not if we all get 
down, once more, to hard work. When our 
pay is first, and our work second, defeat is at 
our heels. 


“BLOOD AND SAND” 


HIS novel by Blasco Ibanez is to be drama- 

tized and presented in this country. All 
the horrors of the Spanish bull-fight are to 
he portrayed. It is believed by many that 
this will do more to open the eyes of peo- 
ple to the cruelties of this sport than any 
written words. The hope: is it may have 
great influence in creating a world-wide senti- 
ment against bull-fighting. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was written and dramatized for a 
similar purpose. 


THE FRONT PAGE PICTURE 


HE fire horse has always seemed to us 

to enjoy his hurried rush to a fire. 
Outside the occasional fast run, his life has 
been a pleasant one. Multitudes of us are 
sorry to see him displaced as a part of the 
city’s fire apparatus by the automobile truck. 
In our eastern cities whenever there is a 
heavy fall of snow, the horse is pressed back 
into service, as he can take an engine where 
no motor can drive it. The picture does honor 
to the lovers of the faithful servant, the last of 
the fire horses of Los Angeles. Don’t let 
any of our friends think the horse is passing. 
Only for certain kinds of work and for long 
distances is he being replaced by the motor 
truck. The demand for the horse was never 
greater than today, and though the country 
over he is with us in larger numbers than ten 
years ago, no little fear is felt in many sec- 
tions of the United States that he is not being 
bred on a sufficiently extensive scale to meet 
the needs of the immediate future. 


THE CONTAGION OF IT 


THER things spread from man to man 
and house to house by infection besides 
smallpox, diphtheria, measles and scarlet fever. 
Pessimism, gloom, hopelessness, despair, travel 
on their dreary ways after much the same 
fashion. When half the men you meet tell 
you the world is on the down grade and will 
soon skid around some fatal curve and go to 
smash, that business is never going to pick 
up and set the wheels of industry whirling 
again, that morally we are sliding back into 
night and darkness, you are quite tempted 
to think they may be right, and, catching the 
germ of this painful disease, go spreading it 
around among your friends. 

True it is that we must pay the price of the 
most bankrupting war in history. We must 
face many a dark and threatening day. But 
just as men and nations have pulled them- 
selves together after times of disaster and 
seeming ruin, so we are going to again. 
Blessed be the man who will not surrender his 
faith either in God or his human kind, who 
will spread hope and cheer and confidence 
among his fellows, overcoming by the infec- 
tion of his nobler spirit the pessimism of the 
narrow-visioned and the faithless. 


WHY ASSAIL THE BULL-FIGHTERS? 


E heard once of a deacon who, seeing a 
wealthy saloon-keeper in the congre- 
gation, slipped up to the platform and sug- 
gested to the minister that Mr. So and So 
being present, he would better not attack the 
liquor traffic. “Well,” said the preacher, 
“whom shall I attack?” “Oh,” the reply 
was, “give the Mormons There 
isn’t one of them present.” 

It’s all very well for us to denounce the 
Mexicans and certain other people of the 
world for their fondness for the brutal sport 
of bull-fighting. We don’t have to face their 
resentment or their retaliation. But are we 
any more civilized under our skins than those 
who enjoy the cruelties of the bull-ring? 

Several newspapers have come to us from 
Montana. Here is the substance of the report 
they all contain concerning the Wild West 
Show or Round-up that was eagerly awaited 
at Bozeman: Two carloads of the famous 
Brahma bucking steers from southern Texas 
arrived recently for the Show. These steers 
are a cross between the sacred cattle of India 
and the Texas longhorns, and for speed, ac- 
tivity, and quick temper their equals are not 
bred. The manager, the accounts say, is 
busy knobbing their horns as the animals 
frequently turn upon their riders. As an 
instance of the tempers of these steers, it was 
stated that in reloading, in the Kansas City 
yards the week before, two of the steers 
became so furious that they had to be killed. 
To watch these poor, infuriated creatures 
ridden, thrown, abused and maltreated, these 
so-called Americans gather in various places 
by the tens of thousands. Perhaps as a 
people we are no worse than the Mexicans. 


ANNUAL FAIR IN DECEMBER 


HE Women’s Auxiliary of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital announces 

that the second annual Fair for the benefit 
of the Hospital will be held at the Society’s 
building, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
on Friday and Saturday, December 2 and 3. 
All our friends everywhere, especially 


women friends, are asked to prepare and to 
gather as many saleable articles as they 
can and to forward them in good season for 
this occasion. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


JACK LONDON CLUB ADDS MANY MORE MEMBERS 


INVESTIGATIONS OF TRAINING ANIMALS REVEAL CRUELTIES 


DURING August 2,410 new members joined 
the Jack London Club. 


THE time is drawing near when society will 
no longer tolerate the misuse and suffering 
of animals in contributing to gain or amuse- 
ment. 


A BRANCH of the Royal Jack London Club 
has been started in Edinburgh by the Scottish 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


Quietly and without unpleasant notoriety the 
Jack London Club is effectively boycotting 
the amusement resorts that book performing- 
animal acts. 


How many of the theater-goers and motion- 
picture devotees are willing to ‘‘stand up and 
be counted”’ as favoring that sort of entertain- 
ment which consists of pseudo-drunken dogs, 
baboon orchestras, singing pigs, and other 
terrorized and victimized animals? 


A MAN at Blackpool, England, was _re- 
cently heavily fined for dressing up eight 
roosters, and, by various wires attached to 
them, making them appear to play musical 
instruments. When rescued, at the end of 
one of the performances, the roosters were so 
exhausted that they dropped to the floor. 


SEND FOR A NEW JACK LONDON 
CLUB POSTER! IT DEPICTS THE 
TRUTH EFFECTIVELY. 15 CENTS 
EACH, TWO FOR 25. 


O join this Club all you have to do is to 

agree to do the one thing that London 

says will finally banish these performances 

from the stage, rv7z., get up and go out of the 

theater during that part of the program. Will 
you do it? If so, send us your name. 

It is hoped all members of the Club, before 
purchasing tickets at any theater or piace of 
public amusement where performing animals 
are ever exhibited, will ask if any such features 
are on the program, refusing to purchase 
tickets if the answer is in the affirmative. 

When leaving any place because of an ani- 
mal performance, always let the management 
know why you are leaving or going out during 
that part of the performance, cr write a letter 
to the management after returning home. 


The “Foreword”? to Jack London’s Book, 
‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry” Which Led 
Us Two Years Ago to Found the Jack 
, London Club 


We have it in pamphlet form, published 
by permission of The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

- If you ever loved a dog, read this ‘Foreword’ 
from Jack London’s “Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” Then read the book. 

The book is fascinating, startling, strong. 

It deals with a great cruelty. It tells us how 
we may stop it. 


“Cruelty, as a fine art, has attained its perfect flower in the trained-animal world.” 


Smoke-Screen Propaganda 

Disguise and distort the truth as they will, 
nine-tenths, if not more, of the animal train- 
ers are in the business because it has been 
found lucrative. The lure of the dollars 
rather than the love of animals keeps them 
in it. Even thus early these quasi-friends of 
animals have come to feel that something 
must be done to counteract the on-sweeping 
influence of the Jack London Club which is 
putting the stamp of public disapproval on 
the staging of animal acts. A flood of arti- 
cles in the press stressing the superior kind- 
ness of animal trainers and the animals’ love 
for the work is noticeable. The real signifi- 
cance of this smoke-screen defense will be 
apparent. Meanwhile the Jack London Club, 
without a treasury, without levying dues or 
assessments, is open to membership for all 
true friends of dumb animals. 


Getting the Evidence 


The Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to “inquire into the conditions 
under which performing animals are trained 
and exhibited and to consider whether legis- 
lation is desirable to prohibit or regulate such 
training and exhibition, and if so what lines 
such legislation should follow,’ have held 
several sittings, at which a numerous array 
of actors, conjurers, and other theater at- 
taches have testified. 

Thus far evidence has been offered that hot 
irons are used in the training of stage ele- 
phants; invisible wires or strings fastened 
to monkeys dressed up as musicians and jerked 
in such a way as to make it appear that the 
monkeys were playing on musical instru- 
ments of their own accord. 

Mr. Wilson, former inspector of the R. S. 
P. C. A., said scores of complaints reached the 
society, but theater employes would not give 
evidence. Convictions were in respect of acts 
of cruelty at public performances. Private 
training could not be seen at all. 

' Mr. A. Stewart, an actor on the “‘legiti- 
mate” stage, gave the committee some con- 
vineing evidence in describing the painful 


Photo from Lox Angeles Times 


Jack LonpoNn 


experiences of his own dog in a sketch the 
scene of which was an Australian sheep farm. 
Mr. Stewart declared that his sheep dog 
showed every symptom of great mental dis- 
tress. The sketch ran for ten weeks. “Every 
night I found its eyes were bloodshot; and I 
had to obtain some solution to bathe them 
with. Its eyesight became so affected that 
the dog failed to recognize me a little way off. 
It developed eczema, and seemed terrified at 
everything, especially of going down to the 
theater. Nothing would induce me to allow 
that dog to appear again. It was treated with 
the utmost kindness by everybody who came 
in contact with it. It was a very great favor- 
ite, but all the conditions and environment 
of the stage behind the scenes seemed to affect 
it adversely. The traveling, the noise, and 
bustle behind the scenes, the noise of the 
orchestra, the applause, and especially the 
lights affected it.” 

The witness admitted that this did not 
amount to absolute physical cruelty, but he 
contended that if the dog, a domestic pet, and 
treated kindly, suffered in that way, the case 
of other animals must be much worse. Actors 
generally, he added, were not in favor of 
animal “‘turns.” 


Patrons and Victims 

It is for you to say whether this sort of 
thing (animal turn) is to go on or not. It is 
you who are catered for, and if you show that 
you dislike the fare provided you may rely 
on it that that fare will be altered. 

On one side of the footlights are hundreds 
of people laughing, applauding, or idly inter- 
ested; on the other, some possibly wretched 
animal, bullied into doing absurd and undig- 
nified tricks so that some man or woman may 
draw a salary from the performance. 

Tricked from the glorious freedom of its 
native land, and after being thrashed into 
submission, taken out of a cramped cage and 
thrust on to a dazzling stage, the wretched 
creature gets—what? Your applause, or, 


worse still, your ‘encore’—and what good is 
Ernest BELL 


that to the victim? 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE PRISONERS 
WALTER WESTLEY 


I HATE the town o’ Memphis, 
And I hate the people, too, 

Because they keep the innocent 
In jails they call the Zoo. 


They capture them in foreign lands, 
They catch them here at home— 
The pretty things, the helpless things, 

That in the forests roam. 


I love to listen to a bird 
A-singing in a tree; 

I love to watch the animals 
A-playing wild and free. 


I hate to see them prisoners 
Behind the iron bars; 

They must be thinking always of 
The wildwoods and the stars. 


We often go to Heber Springs, 
Sometimes to Searcy, too; 

I like these little towns the best 
Because they have no Zoo. 


I hate the town o° Memphis, 
And I hate the people more, 

Because they keep the innocent 
Behind the prison door. 


GREAT STRENGTH IN TINY BODIES 
L. E. EUBANKS 


ROBABLY the most wonderful feature 

of a mosquito is its muscularity. This 
may seem a ludicrous statement, but a great 
surprise awaits anyone who for the first time 
examines one of these insects under a glass. 
Size for size, a mosquito’s wing-muscles are 
equal to an eagle’s. Even on a calm day, 
a mosquito can fly forty or fifty miles with- 
out a halt; and with a helping wind, three 
times this distance! The ordinary house- 
fly, too, has astonishing wing strength; tests 
have shown that when it desires really to 
hurry it can “dash” 160 feet in a second— 
110 miles an hour straight-away. 

Imagine a man who could lift 73,800 
pounds! He would have all known “strong 
men” of past and present beaten so far that 
comparisons would be ridiculous. But that 
is what our average man could lift were he 
as strong in proportion to his size as a crab: 
a weight 490 times its own is just a good 
average lift for a crab! The muscles of a large 
oyster, too, will support a weight of thirty- 
seven pounds. 

A Belgian scientist found that a bee, weight 
for weight, was thirty times as strong 
asa horse. It has been found that an ordinary 
house-fly can lift a matchstick, and that in 
doing so it exerts as much power in propor- 
tion to its size as a man uses when he holds 
aloft on his feet a beam fourteen feet long 
by thirty inches square. Even a very small 
bug can drag six matches—the equivalent 
to a man’s pulling 330 beams as large as 
himself. 

Spiders sometimes exhibit wonderful 
strength, especially in conflict. There is a 
spider in Java that is the dread of all other 
insects; and it makes a web that can hardly 
be cut with a knife! With spiders, size is not 
always a measure of strength; but this fellow 
has both bulk and power. 

One writer states that an ordinary ant can 
carry ten times its own weight. Personally, 
I have seen them do far more than this. 


Bull-Fighting 


T should be clearly understood,” says our 
personal correspondent, “that it is only in 
Lima that the worst form of bull-fighting in 
Peru takes place at the present time.” The 
Lima bull-ring differs from those in other cities 
of Peru in that it allows the use of horses in 
the debasing blood-letting orgies that it caters 
to a morbid-minded public in the name of 
sport. 


+ 


in Lima, Peru 


the torn places sewed up. The horse is then 
ridden into the ring to be gored again. 

After the fight for that day is over and all 
the bulls killed, the horses which are still alive 
and not able to walk, are killed at the bull- 
ring, but those which are able to walk, yet 
too badly gored to be kept over for the next 
fight, are driven across the city (nearly three 
miles) with their entrails exposed and some- 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF BULL-FIGHT IN LIMA, PERU 


A vivid description of these grossly cruel 
and degrading combats, accompanied with 
photographs of actual scenes, was recently 
supplied to Our Dumb Animals. These pho- 
tographs are too ghastly, gruesome, and hor- 
rible in their reality to present to our readers, 
but a brief summary of the bull-ring en- 
counters, which are a flagrant disgrace to the 
Peruvian people, seems necessary that the 
truth may be known. . 

“The torturing and killing of bulls, in the 
name of sport, is bad enough in itself, but the 
use of horses in the ring makes this one of the 
most horrible spectacles that can be witnessed 
anywhere,” says our informant. 

At the Plaza de Toros (bull-ring of Lima) 
bull-fights are held on Sundays and holidays. 
They are open to the public, and a large pro- 
portion of the spectators are young boys, who 
are admitted at half price. The horses that 
are used are old and worn-out animals, often 
so weak from starvation and abuse that they 
go down at the first attack and become a help- 
less prey to the infuriated bulls, who gore 
them until some other object distracts their 
attention. 

Six or eight bulls are tortured and killed 
at each day’s fighting, and from twelve to 
sixteen horses are gored and mangled before 
the last bull falls a victim to the fatal sword- 
thrust. Some of the horses survive the trag- 
edies of the ring. What becomes of these 
gashed and bleeding martyrs in whom life 
still lingers? 

We are told that if a horse is not too badly 
gored, he is taken out of the ring to a patio 
(yard) at the back, where he is thrown to 
the ground; someone sits on his head to hold 
him down, while the entrails are replaced and 


times dragging on the ground, and are put 
in the corral of the zoological gardens to be 
used as meat for the lions and tigers of the zoo. 
These are facts in relation to the sanguinary 
“‘sport”’ enacted in the Lima bull-ring. Surely 
an unpleasant account of the barbarous art 
that has been long ago abolished in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile, and the Argentine. It is 
believed that American influence strongly 
exerted in the Peruvian capital can do much 
towards putting an end to the degenerate 
scenes which are a reproach to Peru and to 
every nation which does not prohibit bull- 
fighting. A widespread knowledge of this 
ancient cruelty projected into civilized times 
should be the means of hastening its certain 
end. W. M. M. 


ANNUAL HUMANE CONVENTION 


LANS are rapidly maturing for the forty- 
fifth annual meeting of the American 
Humane Association, which will take place 
in Philadelphia, beginning Monday, October 
17, and continuing through Thursday, October 
20. Headquarters will be established at the 
Majestic Hotel, where most of the sessions 
of the convention will meet. The first two 
days will be given to animal work, the last 
two to children’s work. There is to be a big 
dinner on Tuesday evening, when Wayne 
Dinsmore of the Horse Association of America 
will be the principal speaker. Two half-days 
will be given to sightseeing and recreation. 
The several important humane societies of 
Philadelphia are uniting under the general 
direction of Mr. F. B. Rutherford, of the 
Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., to assure the dele- 
gates a welcome and hospitality worthy of 
the traditions of the Quaker City. 
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THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 
EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts 


OW many people there are who think 
H they know the red-winged blackbird 
and yet never recognize its modest mate! 
She is not red-winged or black, but sooty 
brown with pale streaks, and she is much 
smaller than her gaudy mate. The song of 
the handsome male, H’walk-a-ree, which he 
emits often with more or less fuss and display 
of his bright epaulets, is only one of his many 
notes. One can get but a faint idea of the 
variety of these calls when the serried flock 
falls black on a wayside tree in March, all 
singing or chattering at once in a veritable 
jumble of tones suggestive of frogs and oozy 
bogs. But by keeping a few blackbirds in an 
aviary one soon learns to recognize many 
variations of their ordinary tones. 

The bog is the blackbird’s home. He seems 
to be fond of mud and water. He drinks, 
bathes and washes his food in the water and 
shows great attachment for pond and river 
margins and bog holes. Nevertheless in some 
sections of the country, where his native bogs 
have been drained or filled and so done away 
with, he has taken to nesting in grass fields. 
Commonly, however, his nest is placed among 
reeds, flags, or other similar aquatic plants 
in a swamp, bog, or marshy pond. Some- 
times in a bush in the meadow or along a river 
bank. It is a grassy cradle and the light 
blue eggs look as if some child had been 
scrawling on the shell with a pencil, its only 
purpose to make marks. 

The interesting family keeps the mother 
remarkably busy attending to the many and 
almost continuous duties of feeding and house- 
cleaning. But the gay father seems to have 
more time for gadding about than a good 
provider should, and there are some suspi- 
cions, to say the least, that he is not always a 
faithful husband. 

It would seem that in a nest in a quaking 
bog and hidden among the waving reeds, the 
younglings would be fairly safe from harm, 
but there are hungry water snakes, maraud- 
ing herons and bitterns, pirate crows and 
fierce hawks, and so in various ways many 
young disappear from the carefully-hidden 
nests. However, when autumn comes, the 
black hordes gather in thousands and tens of 
thousands. We have counted more than a 
thousand birds going into one small slough to 
roost at sunset. The numbers of the flocks 
increase as they move southward, and then 
they visit the cornfields and take toll from 
the farmer for the grubs and wireworms that 
they destroyed for him in the spring. Next 
summer our sable friends will be back again 
at the same old slough. 


GOLDENROD 
J. W. WAITE 


AS nature lifts her gates from week to week, 
New beauties rise, His wondrous power to speak, 
And now, clad in her glory as of old, 

The goldenrod uplifts her crowns of gold. 


Marsuatt Haic: “The Gospel of Christ 
is the world’s only social hope and the sole 
promise of world-peace. It is a crusade to 
which I urge you, a crusade not having for its 
object the redemption of a single city, how- 
ever holy, but the freeing of the whole world 
from the devastating scourge of war.” 


THE FRIENDLY BLACKBIRDS 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


ANG! bang! bang! Theshooting 

sounded like a skirmish that precedes a 
battle. We, residents on the peaceful hills, 
rushed out of doors to see what was happening 
in the little valley below. It was our neighbor 
shooting the blackbirds that had invaded his 
field of sweet corn. He was doing a lot of 
shooting; the birds appeared loathe to leave 
their fallen comrades. They circled again 
and again until a third of the flock lay bleed- 
ing, dead or wounded, on the ground. The 
remainder was saved by a wounded red-wing 
leading to a nearby field whose owner loved 
and understood feathered creatures. 

This cruel man who had strewn his field 
with so many quivering little black bodies 
was a new resident of California. He had 
spent the best years of his life raising corn 
in Illinois, where he had seen the “pesky” 
blackbirds picking grains out of ripened ears. 
When he saw these blackbirds saucily hopping 
from ear to ear as if trying to find the best, 
he could not control his anger. His sweet 
corn was almost ready for the market. He 
saw lost the many things he had intended to 
purchase from the proceeds of the sale of the 
luscious roasting-ears. It had never occurred 
to him that the presence of a blackbird meant 
anything other than damage. 

The owner of the bird-refuge happened to 
be plowing. When the blackbirds in the corn 
had recovered from their fright, they left their 
hiding to follow in the furrows behind their 
friend to pick up beetles and bugs that might 
eat the seed to be sown later. After the en- 
tire flock of refugees had removed from the 
corn to the plowed ground, the farmer stopped 
plowing to shoo the bug gleaners back into 
the corn. ‘Hey, you pesky creatures, stay 
there! Do the important work first.” He 
emphasized his words by showering the diso- 
bedient with clouds of powdered earth. Time 
and time again the birds returned to the fur- 
rows, each time bolder than before. The 
farmer threw more earth, but his friends only 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


shook it off and chirped as if it were a joke. 

When the farmer unhitched his team and 
went home, the birds left the furrows to 
perch on clods to twitter and complain. After 
their friend had disappeared in his barn, the 
birds returned to the cornfield to peck the 
tender ears as they had done in the field from 
which they had been driven by shooting. 

Does it not seem strange that one farmer 
should drive the birds out of his field while 
another drives them in? There was a reason. 

In Southern California it is difficult to raise 
corn, especially the sweet variety, because of 
the ear-worm, the larva of a grayish or brown- 
ish moth. It is the same insect that causes 
the cotton boll-worm that does so much 
damage in the cotton fields. The moth lays 
her egg in the silks; as soon as it hatches, the 
larva works downward into the grains, and 
if not removed, destroys the entire ear, not, 
however, by eating, but because of the mould 
started in the partially eaten grains spreading 
to the uninjured. The only way to save the 
ear is to remove the worm, an operation 
obviously impracticable. To perform the 
otherwise impracticable operation, the farmer 
must depend upon his friend the blackbird. 
As if summoned by some supernatural agency, 
the blackbirds invade an infected field. They 
set to work without delay. A bird will alight 
on an ear, stand as if listening, then open the 
husk directly over the worm, remove and 
eat it, then hop to another ear. 

This explains why the friendly farmer was 
anxious to have the blackbirds in his field. 
His corn was about to form ears of luscious 
milky grains, good food for the fat ear-worm. 
Although he was glad to have his feathered 
friends clear his plowed ground, the saving 
of the corn was the more important, for he, 
too, had planned how he would spend the 
money to be received from the sale of the 
roasting-ears in the nearby market. 

When my neighbor who had driven away 
the birds by shooting, saw the bird-friend 
hauling loads of ears to the market, he decided 
to prepare his. With an armful of bags, he 
went to his field. He examined ear after 
ear, but could not find a single one that was 
undamaged. He was very much chagrined 
when he learned that the blackbirds he had 
killed had come to save his corn and not to 
destroy it. 


I BELIEVE where the love of God is verily 
perfected, and the true spirit of government 
watchfully attended to, a tenderness toward 
all creatures made subject to us will be expe- 
rienced; and a care felt in us that we do not 
lessen that sweetness of life in the animal 
creation, which the Great Creator intends 
for them under our government. . . . To say 
we love God as unseen, and at the same time 
exercise cruelty toward the least creature 
moving by His life, or by life derived from 
Him, was a contradiction in itself. 
Joun WooLman 


Dr. Grier Hipsen, President of 
Princeton University, in his baccalaureate 
sermon said: “There is a cry today which is 
heard throughout our land, ‘America first.’ 
If this signifies, as I am afraid it is so often 
regarded, a self-centered policy and program 
for our international life. I resent it with all 
my being. I believe, however, most pro- 
foundly in the idea of America first, if we 
interpret this national slogan as America 
first in the service of the world.” 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
(Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 
L. WALKER, Chief Officer 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON AMBROSE F. NOWLIN 
WILLIAM ENOS 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Teleph 


Cases investigated .............. 627 
Animals inspected .............. 2,974 
Number of prosecutions.......... 24 
Number of convictions .......... 22 
Horses taken from work ......... 123 
Horses humanely destroyed ...... 68 


Small animals humanely destroyed 642 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................. 82,021 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $2,850.63 from Charles H. Hayden 
and $1,520.63 (additional) from Jennie A. 
Mayer, both of Boston. 

It has received gifts of $100 from E. E. G.; 
$50 from K. K. D.; $30 from Mrs. M. J. P.; 
$25 each from W. B. P. W., Miss S. A. D., 
and Miss B. H.; and $20 each from C. H. P., 
the Misses U., and Mrs. E. C. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
will of Henry O. Underwood of Belmont. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $100 from a Rhode Island friend, 
and $400 from two New York friends. 

September 13, 1921. 


HORSES WATERED IN BOSTON 


REE water for the horses of Boston has 
been supplied during the summer months 
by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. from its 
traveling water cart and four hydrant sta- 
tions located at points where the teaming is 
most congested. From June 25 to September 
3, 60,140 thirsty horses were relieved by this 
service, made possible by the generous contri- 
butions received for this special purpose. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.c., v.s. 


Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., en 


R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p.§ Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. | 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 440 Cases 591 
Dogs Q75 Dogs 370 
Cats 124 Cats 204 
Horses 39 Horses 8 
Birds 2 Rabbits 4 
Operations 203 . Birds 3 
Turtles Q 


Hospital cases since opening,Mar.1,’15, 23,764 
Free Dispensary cases 28,645 


Total . 


52,409 


HENRY O. UNDERWOOD 


FRIEND indeed of the Massachusetts 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has been lost in the death of 
Henry O. Underwood, which occurred at 
his summer home in Nantucket, August 22. 
Mr. Underwood’s ancestors settled in Bel- 
mont, Mass., as early as 1636, and he was 
one of the seventh generation to be born on 
this estate, where he always kept his home. 
He was president and treasurer of the William 
Underwood Company of Boston, makers of 
canned goods, and had prospered greatly in 
this business, which was founded by his 
grandfather. Besides being a director in 
several commercial enterprises, Mr. Under- 
wood had been for many years an active 
director of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
which, with several other philanthropic enter- 
prises, was one of the beneficiaries of his will. 
During his life Mr. Underwood took pleasure 
in conferring many munificent benefactions, 
especially to the town of Belmont. Among 
the latter were a public library and a play- 
ground and swimming pool. He recently 
gave a large sum to the Harvard University 
endowment fund. He also, with his sisters, 
built a handsome memorial hospital in Nan- 
tucket to the memory of his wife. 

Mr. Underwood as a member of numerous 
prominent clubs, of the Unitarian Church, 
and of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, had 
an unusually wide circle of friends. To his 
three daughters and two brothers our heartfelt 
sympathy is extended. 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 


If not, is it not time to do so, and to 
consider what organizations you wish to 
be helped by your money, working after 
you are gone? 

The opportunities of character-building 
afforded by the unique service of the 
American Humane Education Society, of 
Boston. are worthy your most careful 
investigation. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 

assachusetts. Boston office, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


OCTOBER, 1921 


FOR TERMS see back cover. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


_ EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


DENOUNCE IT 
Wt know of no moving picture that has 


aroused such indignant protest from 
humane people all over the country as the one 
entitled “The Adventures of Bill and Bob” 
or “The Capture of the Bob-Cat.” How it 
was ever permitted to pass any Board of 
Censors is a mystery. It should be driven 
from every picture-house in the land, as it 
has been from several. 


A CAUTION 


LOVER of cats writes us relative to an 

article recently published by us on put- 
ting cats to sleep humanely, “Won’t you 
caution people against shutting any animal 
in an air-tight box with even one ounce of 
chloroform while perfectly conscious? Two 
ounces or more are needed to kill a cat, 
though half an ounce will produce uncon- 
sciousness. A half ounce is enough to use 
at first in a box the size of a wash-boiler, and 
then after five minutes add a couple of ounces 
more and close up, air-tight, for several hours 
to be perfectly sure death has occurred.” 


INTERESTING LITERATURE 


Y addressing Mr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, 
Director, Department of Humane Edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Church Board, 714 Co- 
lumbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., any of 
our readers may receive free samples of inter- 
esting leaflets. Among other titles are: “Ten 
Commandments of Kindness to Animals and 
All God’s Work.” and ‘Something to Do 
for Chivalrous Boys and Courageous Girls.” 
These are especially adapted to distribution 
in Sunday-schools and Bands of Mercy. 


RUBBER in combination with concrete is to 
be used for road building in Singapore. It is 
said that no other combination makes as good 
road asthis. Forty-five years agoa short space 
of road that is much used, was built of the 
same materials in England, and it is said to be 
as good today as when laid. 

Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
|KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
CuHartes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CHARLES E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Mrs. Jeannette Ryder................ Cuba 
........... Damascus, Syria 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling............ England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury............... Trance 
Guatemala 
Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ............. Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton.......... Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot ............... Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ............. Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


WATCH THE CONFERENCE 


HOULD the Conference on Disarmament, 

when it meets, seem to be kept from 
getting at the real object for which it was 
called, that is, if politics, or national jeal- 
ousies, or commercial rivalries, begin to 
threaten a failure to accomplish the end the 
people of the nations want—disarmament— 
then let a universal protest be made by the 
men and women of the nations which will 
compel the action desired. Who are the 
real rulers of the world? Not those who ex- 
pect to sit at the Conference. They will be 
merely the servants of the people who pay 
them to serve the public good. Let us re- 
member that the members of this much an- 
ticipated Conference will be very apt to think 
of themselves as diplomats come to guard 
national interests, after the old methods of 
diplomats, rather than as straightforward 
honest men whose interests are humanity 
first and before all else. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
letter is its own explanation :— 


July 15, 1921 
Editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir:— 

Having seen the article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal of July entitled “The Lady of the 
Steel Arena,” I am wondering if your atten- 
tion has ever been called to what is known as 
the Jack London Club. 

Jack London, who was no sentimentalist, 
and who knew about all sides of human life, 
wrote a book called ‘Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” which Mrs. London has told me was 
meant to be the exposition of the cruelties 
connected with the trained-animal perform- 
ance in circuses, theaters and various summer 
resorts. In this book Jack London says that 
in the trained-animal performance “cruelty 
has blossomed into its perfect flower.” The 
results of investigations and prosecutions of 
humane societies in this country and in Eng- 
land confirm London’s testimony. Our own 
experience here in Massachusetts confirms 
it in a marked degree. 

The Jack London Club, a little over three 
vears old, already has a membership of ap- 
proximately 200,000 people who have taken 
the Jack London Club pledge to leave when 
present all such places as have been men- 
tioned, whenever an animal performance is 
put on, thus showing their protest against the 
cruelties involved, not necessarily in the exhi- 
bition of these animals, but in the training of 
them. It stands to reason that no unreason- 
ing animal can be taught to do things con- 
trary to its nature without the use of force. 
Simple tricks may indeed be taught animals 
by kindness, but these are not the things that 
the public cares to see. 

In addition to all the cruelty involved in 
the training of trick animals, there is the 
wretched life they lead confined in narrow 
quarters, shipped from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, deprived of the freedom and 
action that nature intended they should have. 

Against this whole business, many of the 
finest people in this country and in England 
have protested, men and women of literary 
fame, and distinguished in various circles of 
science and art 

In Massachusetts we have been trying to 
secure a law prohibiting these exhibitions, 
and so aroused against it have the vaudeville 
and circus people been that at the hearing 
they have sent their attorney on from Chicago 
to oppose the measure, and have instituted a 
campaign trying to convince the public that 
all this has been done by kindness, and I have 
no doubt the article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is an attempt of the people engaged 
in this business to overcome the public senti- 
ment so rapidly growing against this exploita- 
tion of the poor unfortunate creatures at 
whose antics there are people foolish enough 
to seem to be amused. 

You would please the hundreds of thousands 
of members of the more than five hundred 
humane societies in the United States if you 
would say something in some way that might 
counteract the impression given by the article 
to which I have referred. 

Most truly yours, 
(Signed) Francis H. Row.ey 
President 


“BLACK BEAUTY” 


EW books have been more widely circu- 
lated than this autobiography of a horse, 
by Anna Sewell, first published in 1878. Miss 
Sewell, a handsome Quaker girl, dictated the 
story from her death bed out of a heart over- 
flowing with love and sympathy for horses. 
She only lived long enough to see the book in 
print, and never knew of its widespread 
influence for good, both in England and in 
the United States. 

At a recent meeting at Norwich, called to 
protest against the traffic in English worn-out 
horses to the Continent, Miss Sewell’s niece, 
who bears her name, was present as one of 
the committee, when it was announced that 
the Prince of Wales was strongly against the 
traffic. 


M. P. MAKES PLEA FOR SPEECHLESS 


PEAKING recently at Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, M.P., said 
in part: 

“There is something wonderfully fascin- 
ating to a human being in feeling that he is 
acting for the moment as counsel for those 
poor creatures who cannot plead for them- 
selves. ...It is a mystic experience—to 
sit with your favorite dog who has been with 
you for years; who has seen you through 
your troubles or triumphs; has welcomed 
you as warmly in the dark days as in the 
bright. Look into his eyes, listen to his 
message—that of the whole animal creation— 
and you will perhaps come to my view that 
some day, when the great mystery of life and 
death is ultimately revealed, we shall find 
that, whatever be the destiny of the human 
race, at least those members of the ‘dumb’ 
creation who have endeared themselves to us, 
consecrated themselves to us, subjected all 
their strength and power to us, given their 
service and companionship to us, will not be 
without their recognition and reward. ... I 
look forward to the day when you and I, and 
everyone of us shall be able to walk forth 
throughout the world and look every horse 
and dog in the face.” 


PROTECT THE DOGS 


RIENDS of dogs, who object to vivisec- 
tion, have a new ally in Dr. William 
Mayo, the famous surgeon of Rochester, 
Minn., who told the Boston Surgical Society, 
on June 6, that if they wished to continue to 
have the benefits of animal experimentation, 
which have resulted, he said, in “gifts of ines- 
timable value to humanity,” they must pro- 
tect the dog from wanton experimenters. “‘It 
is undoubtedly true,” Dr. Mayo said, “that 
opposition to animal experimentation has been 
brought about by physicians themselves. 
For at least four thousand years the dog has 
been man’s friend. and companion, and the 
practice of buying stolen family pets at small 
prices for animal experimentation has alien- 
ated the public.” 
For a layman to say that might not do 
much good, but when Dr. Mayo says it, it 
counts. E. S. Martin in Life 


The dates for the annual Be Kind to 
Animals Week have been set for April 24 
to 29, 1922, and for Humane Sunday, 
April 30. This is two weeks later than last 
season, to avoid conflict with Easter. 
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(From the New York World) 


We Must Unload 


Army and Navy Appropriations 
1912 1921 
Great Britain $351,044,000 $1,121,318,000 
Japan 93,576,000 282,357,000 
United States 244,177,000  1,422,752,000 


IN 1916 many people thought no punish- 
ment could be too severe for a nation that 
used poison gas. . . . In the next war the 
population of cities will be annihilated, men, 
women, and children, by such gas attacks as 
were undreamed of during the great war. . . . 
Men must choose between peace and the 
downfall of civilization. 


—Springfield Republican 


BABIES OF THE CORONADO ISLANDS 
GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


T the mouth of the San Diego harbor 
near the southernmost point of Cali- 
fornia, lie the Coronado Islands. The group 
is uninhabited by man but is the home of 
countless numbers of sea and shore birds. 


The wild inhabitants did not fear the photog- 
rapher. Although he snapped his camera 
but a few feet from the black cormorant, she 
did not leave her nest. The stately pelican 
wondered what was the matter. Her sleepy 
babies refused to waken. 


The most cunning little fellows were the 
baby sea-gulls. They were more fortunate 
than the little cormorants and_ pelicans. 
Their bodies were covered with a soft down 
that made them look like the grass in which 
they hid after they had been rudely ejected 
from the nest. 


On the rocks of the beach there were hun- 
dreds of baby seals. They, too, had not 
learned of the cruelty of man. Although 
their mothers fled at the approach of the 
photographer, the little fellows refused to 
follow into the water. When the good- 
natured scientists rolled them over, they would 
grunt and squeal, protesting against a rude 
awakening. 


It is an unhappy thought that many harm- 
less and useful animals and birds only become 
really wild through their association with man. 


How My Home is Spoiled 


ELIZABETH WADDELL 


HAVE recently bought a little home in a 

village of the Middle West. To me it is, 
or was, the dearest home in the world, and 
my friends pronounce it charming, but it has 
one serious defect. This has nothing to do 
with the criticisms most commonly made of 
country towns—the want of modern conven- 
iences or of intellectual atmosphere. It is 
just that, by one of those juxtapositions that 
are possible in towns not of magnificent dis- 
tances, the railroad stock-yards are but a few 
hundred yards from my back door. 

It is nearly always possible in a small town 
to hear the cries of some animal in distress. 
The dismal barking or howling of the chained 
dog, the piteous lowing of the cow whose calf 
has been taken away, the bleating of goats 
that some good people feel it incumbent upon 
them to keep tied in their yards—all these 
and many more sounds there are that I find 
scarcely conducive to sound sleep at night 
or concentration upon-my work by day. But 
the ery of any animal that is at home, even if 
it is uncomfortable, is not to be compared for 
piteousness to the lost, frightened cries of 
animals on their way to death in the shambles 
of the distant city. Their complaining has 
in it something prophetic of their coming 
doom, or so it seems to me, and is so heart- 
rending that I never expect to sleep much on 
the nights when the stock-yards are full. 
On those nights I desert the sleeping-porch 
for a bed-room on the side of the house that 
is farthest from the yards, and even then 
can sleep only when exhausted by lying 
awake. 

The lowing and mooing of the full-grown 
cattle—some of them old milch cows that have 
served their term as benefactors of human- 
kind, and have suffered bereavement over and 
over again by being robbed of their calves— 
is aggravated by their mooing in sympathy 
with the calls of the little calves that were 
torn from their mothers on Saturday morning, 
and will never again taste food, but cannot 
be slaughtered before Monday. This is the 
thought that deprives me of sleep. It is not 
the sound that keeps me awake, but it is 
knowing something—only a little—of the 
horrors it implies. The older cattle will at 
least be fed and watered before they are 
killed, though I have been told by an old 


cattleman that they are not watered, after 
being fed dry feed, until they reach their 
destination, and that sometimes they are 
given all the salt they will eat before shipping, 
so that in the agony of thirst on reaching the 
market, they will drink great quantities of 
water and so weigh much more than they 
would otherwise have weighed. This almost 
unbelievable cruelty, of which I have just 
heard, will be an additional worry to haunt 
my wakeful nights, but it is all less terrible 
to me than the thought that those droves of 
beautiful little calves with their great, limpid, 
innocent eyes—dear, loving things that it 
would be a delight to pet and fondle—weak 
young things that can apparently endure so 
little, must have so much to bear, of fright 
and homesickness for their mothers, of pain 
and weariness, hunger and thirst, before they 
are brought to the awful shambles at last. 

There would seem to be no reason why they 
should not at least be brought to the shipping 
point on the morning of departure, as the 
train does not leave until nine or ten o'clock. 
To be sure, it is Sunday morning, and Monday 
is considered the best market day, though 
the old cattleman declared that he often found 
the Tuesday market even better. But surely 
it could be no desecration of the Sabbath 
that would spare these baby creatures a whole 
night, and often a long, hot (or cold) after- 
noon of suffering. They are very commonly 
brought to town on Saturday morning. 

Often they are being loaded on to the train 
just as the Sunday-school bells are ringing. 
None of my church-going friends seem to 
worship with less complacency because of the 
tragedy that has just been enacted so near 
their doors. It is truly a tragedy to me. So 
far as I know, I am the only one who cares. 
But possibly others are only waiting for some- 
one else to lead—we are so timid, often, about 
being the first to protest against a wrong. 
After all, I am glad that my nights have been 
made sleepless and my new home so nearly 
spoiled for me, if I can prevail upon farmers 
here to shorten the term of these poor dumb 
creatures’ agony, or if I have been so aroused 
that I will henceforth do all I can to help those 
who are trying to bring about some improve- 
ment in transportation laws and conditions 
generally. 


BABY HAIR-SEALS ON THE CORONADO ISLANDS 
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“NIP.” BELOVED WORK-HORSE OF LOS ANGELES 


DO HORSES THINK? 
GEORGIA ROSE 


E have been reading much of late of 
many men who have excelled in their 
particular line of work, whatever it has hap- 
pened to be. We realize that a man or a 
woman to become pre-eminent must have a 
brain above the average. I wonder what you 
will think of “Nip,” a beautiful, black horse 
that lives and works in Los Angeles. It 
surely seems as if he came in this class. 

Nip’s working day begins at seven in the 
morning and ends at eight at night, with an 
hour or so for lunch and recreation. I am 
ignorant of his weekly wage, but whatever 
it is, I think that it should be more. I went 
down to the Salt Lake Station on First Street 
to watch him work. After I had been there 
a while I wanted to take his picture, and then 
my troubles began. He had the notion that 
the kodak had something in it to eat.. He 
simply made up his mind that he was going 
to have it. By the time I was ready to snap 
my camera, Nip would have his nose on it. 
It seems that everybody feeds him, and of 
course he expected that I had something for 
him, too. 

This hoop-like affair that he wears has, as 
you see, a sort of a snap that fastens to the 
trucks. With his head turned so that he can 
look over his shoulder, he will back until his 
hoop bumps the handle of the truck and lo, 
he is hitched up. When a truck is filled with 
trunks the place of unloading is quite different 
from that of a truck load of melons or some 
other perishable commodity. But no one 
needs to tell this wise horse where to go; he 
knows. He hurries down the platform and 
backs up to the proper car where one of the 
boys will unfasten the clasp. Then back he 
hustles into the depot, backs up and runs out 
another one. There is no loafing on the job 
here. 

The engineer on one of the trains always 
has candy in his pocket for Nip, and when 
this train pulls in it behooves some one to see 
that the horse is not attached to a truck, for 
he canters down the platform in violation 
of all traffic rules. He knows the exact spot 
where the engine will come to a stop and he is 
going to be right there. 

The Salt Lake Station is on the bank of the 
Los Angeles river. California rivers are queer. 
The bed is narrow and the banks are high, 
but there is usually no water in them. This 
river is true to form; in the bed is a patch of 
grass and a shallow little pool. It occurred to 


some one that the bed of the stream might be 
an inviting spot in which Nip could spend his 
noon hour. At no little trouble a pathway 
was levelled so that he might easily make the 
descent. He certainly enjoyed it, as long as 
some one stayed with him. But when his 
human friend went back up the path he fol- 
lowed closely behind. He likes company, and 
this peaceful solitude does not appeal to him 
at all. 

All of the boys that work around the sta- 
tion love this horse. He has worked with 
them eight years and he is well worth loving. 
Just as we like to tell the cute little sayings 
and clever tricks of the children we love, so 
do the boys at the station like to tell of the 
“stunts” that Nip will go through. They 
think that it shows brain work, and after I 
had spent about an hour with him I thought 
so, too. 

Here is a horse that works hard, loves 
his work, and, as far as I know, has no su- 
perior, perhaps no equal. That is about all 
we expect of a man in order to think that he 
has attained success in life. 


EVERY kind word you say to a dumb creat- 
ure will make you happier. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ‘“‘for the use of 
the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated, but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of.............. 
dollars, (or if other 
property, describe the property). 


A LITTLE SERMON BY THE 
ROADSIDE 


D. H. TALMADGE 


N old man, holding at the end of a long 
halter strap an old horse, stood one 
sunny afternoon at a point where a country 
lane joined a great highway. The horse 
nibbled at the grass by the roadside. Imme- 
diately behind the man an old dog sat upon 
his haunches. Automobiles whizzed by, an 
endless procession, some going toward the 
city, which lay in a haze in the distance, some 
going in the other direction where, so far as 
the eye could discern at that point, were only 
a mighty forest and a range of mountains. 

And it chanced to come about that day that 
a big touring car, in which were two men, two 
women and a child, stopped near the place 
where the old man and the old horse and the 
old dog were, and its driver was unable to 
make it go again. The sun blazed down 
fiercely, and the driver, in his efforts to adjust 
the difficulty, was soon in a sweat, both 
physically and mentally. The old man, fol- 
lowed by the horse and the dog, moved for- 
ward. 

“Better let us pull you up into the shade,” 
he suggested. 

“Bless your heart!”’ said the driver, wiping 
the sweat from his eyes, “‘go ahead.” 

So, improvising a harness from a rope in- 
cluded in the equipment of the touring car, the 
old man hitched the old horse to the machine 
and drew it into the shade. 

“Sometimes it seems to me,” spoke the old 
man then, addressing the smiling women 
and the frankly grateful men, “‘as if every 
living thing was dependent upon every other 
living thing. It is hard, maybe, to under- 
stand it in the broad sense—covering all 
animalkind, I mean—but if it is true in one 
instance, it must be true in many. None 
of us are justified in holding ourselves quite 
independent of the other animal forms in our 
creation. Everything, even an old horse, is 
worthy of our respectful and kindly consid- 
eration. Yes, and even an old dog, too.” 

The child—a little girl—had stepped out 
of the automobile, and, in answer to something 
in the old man’s eyes, had gone to him and 
taken hold of his hand. He beamed down at 
her. 

“T am going to prove to you what I said 
about the dog,” he chuckled. ‘““The horse 
has already proved himself. You are thirsty, 
aren’t you?” 

“‘Dweadfully,” admitted the child. ‘‘So is 
mamma and all of us.” 

“T knew it.” The old man pointed up the 
lane. “See that house yonder, with the red 
barn behind it? That is where we live, the 
horse and the dog and I and some two-legged 
folks I think a heap of. Well, in a place up 
there is a gallon or two of ice-cold buttermilk. 
Like buttermilk? 

“Yes,” came in fervent chorus from the 
entire party. 

“All right.” The old man took a book 
from his hip pocket, tore a leaf from it, and 
with a stubby pencil wrote a message. Then 
he called the dog to him and fastened the mes- 
sage to the animal’s collar. “Now, Bud,” 


he ordered, “you streak it for home and 
mother.” He waved his hand toward the 
house, and the dog, wagging his tail franti- 
cally and barking, sped in a circle around the 
horse and was off in a cloud of dust. 

“T don’t know, I am sure, what I should 
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do if I didn’t have that dog to help me,” 
laughed the old man, his eyes affectionately 
following the cloud of dust. ‘“‘Now we'll see 
what happens.” 

Yen minutes later another cloud of dust 
appeared in the lane, and presently two bare- 
footed boys, one carrying a covered bucket 
from which came a sound which could have 
been made only by ice, the other bearing a 
tray upon which were a number of glasses 
under a snow-white napkin, arrived on the 
scene, trudging grinningly several hundred 
feet behind the excited dog. 

“My grandsons,” said the old man. “They 
and some of the rest of us run the farm, and 
amongst us two-legged ones and four-legged 
ones we have heaps of fun.” He held up a 
hand. “No, not a cent. Glad it tasted good 
to you. You happened to be dependent on 
us this afternoon, that’s all.” 

The driver turned again to the engine, and 
of a sudden it began to whir. The child ran 
to the car, and in a minute, with a waving of 
hands and a calling of good-byes, the party 
was on its way again. 


NO LOSS 
MARY WHEDON BANDY 


AMERICA’S metropolis has known 

Great conflagrations that in loss alone 

Of property, were worthy of a place 

In history of disaster. Every race 

That seeks a haven on that kindly isle 

Has known its heart-aches as it knows its smile. 
And this day’s tidings, of the joy and smart 
That pulsate in the city’s throbbing heart, 

Blaze one small item: “Fire! Heavy cost © 

To flame-swept area, but no lives were lost!”’ 


A dog alarmed the sleepers; loud and clear 

His voice rang out, this faithful Paul Revere. 
So, “Every life was saved,” the head-lines read. 
But one there was who knew the dog was dead. 
He might have gone with that out-rushing throng, 
But one—a little child—had stayed too long. 
He brought him through the hell of fire and smoke, 
The child, but not the dog, to life awoke. 


“No loss of life!” the papers cry. “‘No loss!” 
God-given Christ! We nailed Thee to a Cross, 
We pressed a thorny crown upon Thy brow, 
We mocked Thee in Thy hour of travail; now 
“Masters of Civilization’ we but prove 

Through crucifixion of the things who love, 
That we are standing mute where Pilate stood, 
Our hands still crimson with Thy sinless blood. 


“Responsible? Not I,” we ery in vain, 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” So said Cain. 


Love nailed once more on Love’s unselfish Cross, 
“No loss of life,” the papers say, ““No loss!” 
I KNOW not of anything more destructive 
of the whole theoretic faculty, not to say of 
the Christian character and human intellect, 
than those accursed sports in which man 
makes of himself cat, tiger, leopard, and alli- 
gator in one; and gathers into one continu- 
ance of cruelty, for his amusement, all the 
devices that brutes sparingly and at intervals 
use against each other for their necessities. 
Joun Ruskin 


THE bird that constructs its beautiful nest 
with nature’s materials is greater than the 
wanton hand that destroys it, though less 
powerful. WHEELER WILCOX 


Shall We Kill All the Dogs? 


ESTELLE AUBREY BROWN 


VER since the World War began to 

make demands on the American people 
to save food, we frequently see and hear 
opinions expressed similar to the following, 
quoted from an Idaho Indian journal :— 

“We presume even a dog may have its 
place in the world, but it is beyond our capac- 
ity to understand the need for the animals. 

. Worthless dogs consuming good food 
when there is not sufficient in the world to 
feed the human race. . . . Chickens and pigs 
are good food for man, but the dog is worth- 
less. Why not become a little more practical? 
Kill the dogs and raise sheep, chickens, pigs, 
and other useful animals. The big dog and 
the little dog, the old dog and the young dog, 
should be condemned and executed and the 
food sent to the starving women and children, 
who will be very grateful for it. Number the 
dogs and do your duty.” 

Since our friend with the intestinal point 
of view confesses he has not the capacity to 
understand the need for dogs, it is perhaps 
useless to try to impress upon his limited 
comprehension of human emotions the fact 
that to the majority of people dogs are 
FRIENDS, whose proved worth during many 
years is not based upon gastronomic possi- 
bilities. 

Because a dog—and I am speaking of real, 
honest-to-goodness dogs, not a Pekinese by- 
product—because a dog offers to our friend 
no attraction in the culinary line, he cannot 
grasp the fact that numberless people would 
willingly deprive themselves rather than see 
the family vw shot. If, as he suggests, we 


Photo from entra News Photo Service, N.Y. 
EYES FOR THE BLIND 

N several European countries, including 

Belgium, dogs are trained to lead blinded 

ex-soldiers about. Many of the blind vet- 

erans have been taught trades, and with the 

aid of the dogs they are able to get to and from 

their places of employment without trouble. 

The trained dogs solve a problem that puzzled 
the teachers for a time. 


commence being practical by killing the 
“worthless” dumb animals, severing the ties 
of affection with which dogs have bound 
themselves to the human family by their 
loyal devotion and often unmerited constancy, 
let us also strike a blow at our esthetic im- 
practicalities, that in our efforts to feed the 
hungry we at least act consistently. 

Let us then, convince our Bernhardts and 
our Paderewskis of the error of their ways 
and instruct them in the beauties and obli- 
gations of truck-gardening. Let us convert 
our public playgrounds into cow pastures, 
and our art galleries into cabbage patches. 
Let us grow onions instead of roses, and tur- 
nips instead of tulips. Let us have a pig pen 
where the lilac tree once grew, and a fattening 
squab in the bird-cage. 

A consistently practical man would say, 
Why should the state heavily tax its sane, 
self-supporting citizens for the maintenance 
of thousands of idiots and criminal insane, 
who not only are of no service to mankind 
(you cannot eat them, you know), but are a 
very real menace? If the state only had an 
intestinal point of view, upheld by that sense 
of duty we are adjured to entertain, it would 
dispose of these human burdens and send the 
enormous amount of food they consume— 
real food, not scraps—to the aforesaid starv- 
ing women and children. 

Canine aristocrats doubtless consume good 
food, but the average dog lives on table scraps. 
Our friend cries “kill the dogs and send the 
food to the starving women and children.” 
Being a practical man, he doubtless has visu- 
alized ships sailing for Europe with cargoes 
of garbage cans and dog biscuits for the grate- 
ful women and children. Was it an oversight, 
or a doubt as to their gastronomic capabilities, 
that he failed to include men among the bene- 
ficiaries? 

It is obviously true that an object desir- 
able in itself may easily become undesirable 
when indulged in beyond reason. Three 
dogs at a time, like three wives, are apt to 
prove inconvenient to a man and annoying 
to the neighbors. It seems a reasonable man 
should be. satisfied with one each, though I 
am aware that the possessor of a kennel or a 
harem will disagree with me. 

There are degrees of desirability in dogs 
as well as in citizens. Personally, I do not 
know why a woman selects a Pekinese when 
she might have chosen an Airedale. But, 
then, neither do I understand why men, appar- 
ently of sound mind, choose as wives the 
cloying, clinging-vine type of woman, who 
functions mentally by reflecting his opinions 
when he is present and maintaining a com- 
fortable vacuity in his absence. No doubt 
the mental attribute that leads a man to 
marry a human bit of moss also leads a woman 
to choose a Pekinese. 

Dogs go mad, to be sure, from heat and 
thirst, but no dog ever went mad from sensual 
indulgence. We find it necessary to maintain 
institutions for the care of deserted and mis- 
treated children of erring mothers, but a 
mother dog will nourish her offspring with 
the last drop of milk in her starving body. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
when making your will. 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— home address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
Sy inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy sup- 
plies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Thirteen new Bands of Mercy were reported 
in August. Of these five were in Pennsyl- 
vania, four in New York, two in Maine, and 
one each in Virginia and Argentina. 
Total number Bands of Mercy, 133,868 


FROM A FAR-OFF BAND 


ROM Badajoz, Romblon, Philippine 
Islands, under date of June 30, 1921, 
we received the following letter: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of all free 
literatures sent to the Badajoz Young Genera- 
tions Band of Mercy under my charge. 

Further, I wish to tell you that the mem- 
bers of the said Society are coming to be inter- 
ested in the new phase of school activity, 
realizing the value of treating our dumb 
animals just as human beings are treated by 
their fellow-men. They now realize and feel 
that animals are created by God, hence they 
seek the same protection, treatment, and love. 

Suffice it to say that everything is going on 
as usual and I close, hoping to inform you 
some day of our march in this endeavor of 
ours. 

Yours sincerely, 
Eprrantio M. Mapa, 
President-Teacher, Badajoz Young 
Generations Band of Mercy 


ATTRACTIVE ANIMAL NUMBERS 


HE first number for each quarter of the 

Junior World, a Sunday-school publica- 
tion of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, is devoted entirely to animals, we are 
informed by the editor, Nan F. Weeks of 
Philadelphia. The issue for July 2 is filled 
with humane articles and attractive animal 
pictures. We are glad that so many thou- 
sands of Baptist boys and girls are receiving 
this kind of literature, and we commend the 
plan to editors of other denominational 
juvenile papers. 


WHILE carpenters were repairing a house 
at Rome, N. Y., they were obliged to tear away 
a robin’s nest inside a window-casing. The 
next day the robins started another in the 
same place and this was also destroyed. This 
occurred eight times, and then the owner of 
the house ordered it left alone, as he realized 
what a hard time man or bird has nowadays 
to find a suitable home. —Boy Life 


MAKER of earth and sea and sky, 
Creation’s sovereign Lord and King, 
Who hung the starry worlds on high, 
And formed alike the sparrow’s wing; 
Bless the dumb creatures of Thy care, 
And listen to their voiceless prayer.” 


MOTHERLESS, BUT NOT HOMELESS 


ARMENIAN ORPHANS FORM S. P. C. A. 
MARY LENA WILSON 


VERY unique chapter of the Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals was organized last spring by Miss Doris 
Nevin, daughter of the late Ethelbert Nevin, 
America’s great composer. The members of 
this society were three hundred little Armen- 
ian orphan waifs gathered in a Near East 
relief orphange in Adana, Turkey; and they 
were recruited while shot and shell were flying 
over their heads and all too often crashing 
against the walls of their house. 

“It was this way,” explained Miss Nevin, 
who has recently returned to this country. 
“*We were shut up in the American compound 
just in front of the French military head- 
quarters, which were being bombarded by the 
Turkish Nationalist troops. For ten weeks 
we were besieged and very often the gun fire 
fell short and struck our orphanage buildings. 
The children were naturally frightened. They 
had gone through terrible experiences in the 
past, poor things, and expected that almost 
anything horrible might happen to them. 

“To divert their minds from the danger, 
and to instill in them at the same time, con- 
sideration for helpless creatures in distress, 
I hit upon the idea of organizing my S. P. C. A. 
Heaven knows there were enough unfortu- 
nate beasties about the place to arouse the 
pity of anyone. Wounded dogs and cats 
crept in through the compound walls and 
whined pitifully at our doorsteps. All of them 
were half starved in the first place and suffer- 
ing from abuse in the second. Added to that 
were their wounds. 

“Of course there was none too much food 
to distribute, even to the children, but in the 
face of such distress, the kiddies themselves 
saved scraps of food and gave them out to the 
poor little animals. And always there was 
water in which to bathe them, and protection 
from the shooting outside. Like the children 
who looked after them, kindness and freedom 
from fear, seemed to do as much for these 
poor stray dogs and cats as the meager food 
and care. 

“Certainly the effect on the children was 
wonderful. They learned a pity and affec- 
tion for dumb animals that orientals are not 
too apt to feel. And they themselves became 
so absorbed in their care of their little helpless 
charges that they forgot to be afraid for them- 
selves.” 

Miss Nevin left Adana in the spring, at the 
end of the long siege, but at the time of her 
departure the society was still flourishing. 


ROBBING THE BOY OF HIS BIRTH- 
RIGHT 


ELIZABETH WADDELL 


Re my observation of children, I be- 
lieve that, when very young, there is little 
if any difference between boys and girls in 
the matter of tenderness of heart and kindness 
toward animals. It is proverbial that every 
boy loves a dog, and I believe the little boy 
is, as a rule, just as indignant at the sight of 
brutality, and as deeply touched at witnessing 
suffering, as is the girl, when he has not been 
spoiled—corrupted—by his elders. I re- 
member how a small boy whom I knew, cried 
and cried when for the first time he shot and 
killed an animal. It was a rabbit, and when 
shot it sprang into the air with a piercing and 
piteous cry. The little fellow threw down 
his gun, declaring he would never again hunt 
or shoot at a living creature, and so far as I 
know he kept the vow. Had older boys been 
by, however, they would probably have 
laughed at his compunctions, called him 
chicken-hearted and a baby, and made him 
give up his humane resolve, and harden his 
heart to further “‘sport”’ of the same nature. 

The difference of training, no doubt, is the 
chief difference between the boy and the girl 
in this matter. The boy is taught that it is 
“manly” to shoot. More than likely he is 
given a toy gun when quite small, and a 
target or air rifle as soon as he is large enough 
to handle it. 'Thoughtless mothers will some- 
times hire or compel their little sons to drown 
kittens or puppies—a task the mothers shrink 
from doing themselves, and which they would 
not ask or permit the little daughters to do. 
A child in our Band of Mercy told of a case 
of which she knew, in which a mother—how 
unworthy of that sacred name!—beat her 
little boy with a buggy whip because he had 
refused to drown a litter of kittens, and, 
worse punishment than the beating, com- 
pelled him to do what she commanded. 

The boy has the same right as the girl to 
keep and carry through life some vestige at 
least of his childish tenderness toward the 
dumb creatures—so great a source of happi- 
ness to himself as well as to them, and so 
strong a guaranty of his gentleness and no- 
bility of character, and kindness in every 
relation of life. Do not let your son be robbed 
of his birthright. 


BE good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble deeds, not dream them, all day long; 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 

KINGSLEY 


One grand, sweet song. 
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THE EMPTY NEST 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


N the spring the oriole sang: 
“See me! see me! see!— 
I am going to hang a nest 
In this tall elm tree. 
It will be a cradle safe 
For the wind to sway 
Back and forth—back and forth— 
All the summer day.” 


In the autumn little birds 
Spread their wings for flight 
With their mother for the South 
One October night. 
Back and forth—back and forth— 
Swings the empty nest, 
Where these birds were cradled soft 
* Neath their mother’s breast. 


MOTHER BEAR AND HER LOST CUB 
ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
: little bear babies up in a tree! That was what Mr. 


Drake saw as he was coming home late in the afternoon 
through the wood-path. No one can explain, to this day, 
why Mother Bear, contrary to all the rules of her tribe, went 
away and left them, but there must have been some very 
important reason. 

“IT must have one of those cubs,”’ said Mr. Drake to himself 
and, as he was a very determined sort of person, he took off 
his coat and climbed the tree. How that young bear, true 
to his wild nature, did scratch and bite, as the man threw a 
coat over his head! 

It was a difficult matter to bring that fighting cub down 


the tree, for he was a heavy little fellow and his teeth and 


claws were exceedingly sharp, but Mr. Drake finally succeeded 
in reaching the ground with him, and with great trouble 
carried him home. 

He placed a collar around his neck and hitched him with 
a long strap to a staple driven in the side of the woodshed. 
The children came from far and near to see the little wild 
creature who did not relish his new quarters in the least, and 
bit and clawed savagely if anyone came near him. 

At first, he would not eat, but finally hunger drove him to 
lapping milk and eating the food that Mr. Drake brought 
to him, but he made friends with no one. 

One night, Mr. Drake heard a weird call which sounded 
something like the hooting of an owl. 

“That old bear is around,” the man thought. 
trying to call the young one.” 

The calling sounded for three nights, and the little bear 
would cry and whimper unhappily. Then one morning, when 
Mr. Drake went out to milk his cows, he found that Baby 
Bruin was gone. He had gnawed off the strap, and had run 
away, I am sure, to join his mother. 


“She’s 


HERE are you going? Never mind: 
Just follow the signboard that says ‘Be kind.’ 
Do the duty that nearest lies: 
That is the road to paradise.” 


A ZOO 
DORIS CHASE GOTTLIEB 


UR church was to give a lawn fete at the country home 
of one of its members. All sorts of “‘goodies’’ were to 
be sold! 

I wanted to help the church, too, as it was at my home, 
but what could I do? Suddenly a thought came to my 
mind: I would have a zoo! Not the kind where poor, un- 
happy animals are taken from their native wilds and shut up 
in cages to wear out their days in misery, but just a little pet 
animal exhibition. ‘Oh, but think of the trouble. Well, 
I will try,” I said. So when the day came, I had two other 
girls of my age, fourteen, to help me. First of all was to get 
the animals. I have a pony, a dog, two kinds of chickens, 
an alligator, and some gold fish. From the neighbors I got 
a rabbit, two guinea pigs, and another pony and dog. 

We three girls soon had the garage prettily decorated and 
animals in. What would happen when the ponies entered 
and were tied, when the dogs saw the people? 

At last the people themselves came. “‘Is the zoo ready?” 
“How much does it cost?” ‘“‘What a clever idea!’ Such 
_— words which reached my ears. I surely was excited 
then. 

As the evening went on people kept coming and the door- 
keeper still making money. Nothing at all went wrong; each 
little animal did his duty, but as the “Sandman” came in the 
zoo, the dogs’ heads began to droop and soon both were sound 
asleep. Later on the ponies carried children on their backs 
for a nickle. 

When the peaceful and enjoyable evening closed, the zoo 
keeper had made $6.05 from two cents admission, which shows 
that animals serve God as well as man. 


T’S a good thing to scatter sunshine, 
It’s the best way we know, 

It’s a good thing to make hearts happy, 
To bring gladness where we go.” 


READY FOR A FROLIC 
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LOST AND FOUND 

The Strange Adventures of a Cat 
MATILDA B. DOLAND 

Y dear Bobbina:— 


It has been a long time since I have 
been near any post-office so that I could mail 
you a letter, and then, too, I have had no 
writing materials with me. 

*It all happened in this way. 

When the hot days of spring came, my mis- 
tress put us all into traveling baskets and 
took us in an automobile to a farm to stay 
until September. There are so many dangers, 
she told me last night, awaiting little cats 
who live in a city that she made up her mind 
to let us roam in the fields all summer. 

We went to the home of some kind people 
in the country. It is beautiful there. The 
grass is green. The air is sweet. Also there 
are five cows who give yellow cream and sweet 
milk. Every evening I went with my broth- 
ers and sisters to meet the cows when we 
heard their bells ringing in the lane. Then 
after waiting a little we had warm milk to 
drink. As evening darkened and we grew 
sleepy, we made cozy beds in the hay and the 
barn door was closed, but there were open 
windows so that we could feel the soft summer 
winds. I was very comfortable, but I wanted 
to see my mistress standing on the porch of 
the little stucco house, and to hear her calling 
to me, “Come, Baby; come, dear boy, come 
home.”” That is the way she always calls 
me, and I always bound home, for I know she 
is eager to give me some bits of meat, or firm 
white haddock all boiled and salted, just as 


I like it. I knew she must be lonesome for 
me, too. So on the night of May 31, when 


I had been four days at the farm, we cats sat 
down together on the barn floor. The moon- 
light streamed in about us. We talked every- 
thing over. Our beautiful white Buzzer, 
mother to us all, although blood mother to 
none, said, “Baby dear, I agree that our mis- 
tress is lonely withcut us, but as soon as she 
can do so. she will come for us. Let us wait 
as patiently as we can.” 

Then I told her the plan that had been all 
day in my mind. I would find my misiress and 
I knew that as soon as she saw me she would 
understand that, well-cared for though we 
were, we wanted our own home. We all sat 
still a long time, and at last Junior, who is a 
loving little soul, marked just like Buzzer, 
said, “Dear Baby, will you not think for one 
minute of your wanderings in the city streets 
before Mistress rescued you? We are all 
stray kittens whom Mistress has rescued and 
cared for in her home,” and Junior made us 
all very thoughtful. Very clear in my mind 
is the April evening when Mistress first saw 
me. I am three years old now and strong. 
I was two months old then and very feeble. 
All day long until nine o’clock at night I had 
walked in and out of stores begging for food 
and lodging. Main Street is long and cold, 
Mistress tells me, and that she knows per- 
sonally of many cats that have died from 
exposure on that street. for she has taken them 
home and made their last hours comfortable. 
I grew discouraged. Along came Mistress. 
She picked me up, saying, “Well, you are a 
mite to be alone in the wide world.” Then 
she took me in her arms into the stores, but 
no one claimed me, so she took me home with 
her. I love her, and to my family I said: 
“T want so much to start tonight to find 
——" Shall I not start tonight, Buzzer 

ear?” 


Buzzer wrinkled her forehead, but she was 
brave and said, “I shall worry about you, but 
go if you must. If you become frightened, do 
not lose your head, and run right at the thing 
you fear, but remember that a tree is always 
a place of safety.” 

Said Tommy, our wise black boy, ““There 
are wild things in the wood that step softly. 
Sniff the air constantly as you walk.” 

Kitten, our youngest black boy, and 
Tommy’s comrade cautioned me, too. “There 
are traps inthe wood. Make your way gently.” 

Then my brothers and sisters all kissed me 
good-by. Chummy walked with me down 
the lane. She tried to persuade me to take 
her along, but I felt that if anything hap- 
pened, the loss of two cats would be very 
hard for Mistress to bear. Chummy went 
back to the barn. Then I started alone on the 
long road to the city. From that night of 
May 31 until day time on August 10, I trav- 
eled alone in the woods. Sometimes I ran. 
Sometimes I rested. Sometimes I was hun- 
gry. Often I was thirsty. One day a fox 
barked at me, and remembering Buzzer’s 
advice, I found safe harbor in a tree. 

Sometimes at night the lightning flashed 
and the thunder roared. Then I longed so 
much for Mistress. All I could do was to 
hide in the underbrush until the clouds passed 
by. One afternoon the day turned suddenly 
to night. The hailstones pelted me till my 
flesh was sore. I cried to Mistress to come, 
but she did not hear me. I kept on walking. 
On August 10 I walked out of the woods into 
a village eight miles from the farm I had left. 

As I walked along the road I heard a voice 
I liked very much; so I jumped up on a 
piazza, and into the lap of a little girl. 

Her name is Charlotte. 

She looked at my face for a second and then 
said to me, “Are you Baby?” 

“Yes, yes,” I cried. O, it was good to 
hear my name again! Now comes a surprise. 
How do you think she knew my name? Well, 
because my mistress had been told that I was 
missing. She made up her mind I should be 
found, and so she had sent printed posters in 
English and Finnish to the people in charge 
of several post-offices. 

Were not the post-office people kind to give 
my Mistress space for her posters? 

Mr. Dyson, agent of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., was ready to help if he could, and 
so were the game wardens. Just think of all 
the people watching for a little cat to come out 
of the woods! 

Charlotte had studied the poster in the 
post-office, and so she knew my name. To be 
very sure, she went to the post-office for the 
poster. She took it home and the family 
looked me all over. ‘“‘Yes,”’ they said, “‘this 
is Baby.”’ Then after giving me a good sup- 
per, they notified the farm and the daughters 
came for me. 

On August 11 I was asleep when all at once 
I heard Mistress’ step on the floor. I sat 
right up crying, “Ma! Ma!” Mistress picked 
me up and kissed me. I put my arms around 
her neck. I kissed her cheeks and rubbed 
my head on her shoulder. We were very 
happy, both of us. Iam so glad Mistress sent 
out the posters. They saved me so much 
weary travel and us all so much worry. 

I am back in the city again. Write me 
when you can. I hope before long to see your 
lovely children. Mistress says you have a 


trio of three-colored babies. 
With much love, 
Basy 


FLIGHT 


F. R. JEROME 


I SAW a blue-black martin ride 
Atop the choppy, deep, and wide 

Blue ocean of the air. He steered 
Around green isles of trees, and veered 
Away. Far, far away, then turned, 
And with two swift wing flaps he churnei 
The air, and then began to rise 

High, far above cloud foam of skies. 
Anon, on down to earth he oared; 
Twittered to me, and proudly soared 
Up to the cote to tell his mate 

He heard sweet songs at heaven's gate. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of -a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


‘OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 

assachusetts. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 

Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


be sent to EBEN. 


Checks and other ma 
venue, Boston. 


SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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